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THE LONG VACATION-PARTY. 


Tue blithest summer that blithe youth can spend, is 
that he enjoys with a reading-party chosen with dis- 
cretion, and a ‘coach,’* selected for other reasons as 
well as his coaching, in Wales, or Scotland, or the 
English lakes. If he be poor, he has at least no imme- 
diate cares; his fellows have tasted far too little of the 
poison-cup of society to think less of him on that 
account; and if he be delicate and ailing, be sure no 
nurse in Christendom, sister, or wife, or mother, is 
tenderer and more unselfish than a college friend. But 
with health and strength, and money and high spirits, 
such as most of us at Alma Mater are endowed with; 
with the sense of absolute freedom ; with an affectionate 
intimacy amongst us all, born of the common aim of 
our pursuits, and chilled by none of the external cir- 
cumstances that harass all the friendships of the world; 
with just so much of study as makes amusement 
pleasanter, and just so much anxiety as makes care- 
lessness delightful, I do not know any circumstances 
for which I would exchange this happy state. 

It was at the close of May 18— that I started 
from the grilling, dusty, Great Metropolis to join a 
reading-party in the Western Highlands of Scotland: 
how musical the whistle of that express-engine that 
was to whirl me far upon my way to the land of moor 
and torrent, from the insolence of the West End, the 
insouciance of the Clubbists, the dignity of the Ring, 
and the not less heartless mechanism of the money- 
spinning city! As the roar and smoke of the Great 
Babylon grew dimmer and fainter, as strips of green 
fields and detached houses became frequent on either 
side of the rail, the dull and weary feeling of a misspent 
London life gave place to buoyancy and freshness; a 
new and higher existence seemed opening before me, 
and I gazed upon the cover of Black’s Guide to Scotland 
as upon the key of some wondrous and yet untrodden 
paradise. 

‘The Key to the Locks,’ as my friend Stewart deno- 
minated it—he who was then travelling with me upon 
the same errand, and who never lost an opportunity, in 
season or out of season, of bestowing upon his neigh- 
bours some elaborate satire or unpardonable pun. 
‘O et Presidium et dulce decus meum,’ was his 
endearing expression to the guard at Birmingham, that 
permitted him to smoke unmolested, while with the 
blind closely drawn over the next compartment, and 


* The long vacation of the English universities is often spent 
by groups of young men in Switzerland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and similar retreats, under the care of a tutor (called a coach), by 
whom their studies are conducted.—Ep. 


his well-executed imitation of a baby’s cries, he 
effectually kept the carriage to ourselves. 

Glasgow was attained that night. A couple of hours’ 
steaming down the Clyde, and a very short railway 
journey, brought us to Loch Lomond. It was, indeed, 
a scene of enchanting beauty; any one of its hundred 
islands might have been Calypso’s own. Romance and 
legend had a natural home in every wavy copse and 
crested moss-grown crag, while at the head of that 
magnificent reach of water, with the summer clouds 
clothing its ample shoulders, but letting its brows be 
seen, stood up, surveying all, the huge Ben Lomond! 
What would one not have given for silence in such a 
scene! What punishment would not have been excu- 
sable in the case of that confounded piper with his 
country-dances, who would skip on in spite of Stewart’s 
assurance that the reel never suits with the ideal; in 
spite of pints of whisky given to incapacitate the 
performer; in spite even of a glass or two secretly 
administered to the instrument itself ! 

Disembarking at Tarbet, and taking coach round 
the head of Loch Long, and through the green valley of 
Glencroe, we passed by the famous ‘ Rest-and-be-thank- 
ful’ Stone, and thence by a steep and long descent we 
arrived on the shores of Loch Fyne—the most beauti- 
ful sea-loch in the world, as I am content evermore 
to believe it. 

Rounding its eastern arm, and reaching the end of 
that promontory which lies betwixt it and the western, 
the view is most magnificent: sixty miles of salt lake 
before us, winding and turning far out of sight indeed, 
but, as we knew by the pleasant breezes, with the open 
sea beyond. On the near shore, the white-walled town 
of Inverary, with the great castle of the Campbells, 
‘standing four-square to every wind that blows ;’ and as 
we gain the first of the high sharp-peaked bridges, the 
gorgeous Dhuloch, with its woods and mountain-gorges 
yet to be explored, on our right hand; then under the 
ancient watch-tower, whence the approach of nightly 
enemies was wont to be discerned, and blazoned by the 
beacon-fires to the friendly clans, and amid the scenes 
where Dugald Dalgetty and the Children of the Mist 
are such wondrous actors in the Legend of Montrose. 

But what have romance and bloodshed to do with us, 
welcomed by a dozen voices—for we are a very large 
reading-party—and exchanging greetings and hand- 
shakings with three or four on either side? We had 
arrived the last ; but very good rooms had been reserved 
for us, overlooking the little quay whereon Dugald saw 
the bodies hanging, and the bay where M‘Callum More 
was wont to muster the galleys for his raids. 

Our landlord was a Campbell of course—seventieth 
cousin or so to the duke; a very good fellow, but not 
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choice in the ornaments of our sitting-rooms. A pre- 
served toad, and a bottle of other ‘ mixt pickles,’ of the 
most revolting kind, were amongst our chief rarities, 
that it would have greatly angered him to have objected 
to; the little maid had neither shoes nor stockings, nor 
feet that could afford to lose those concealments ; the 
windows had no notion of stopping up of themselves, 
and guillotined one or two of us at different times, 
and seven or eight at once when we expected a great 
steamer at the pier, or other attraction; and to con- 
clude, there was everywhere a great odour ‘of Loch Fyne 
herrings. We were, with these exceptions, excellently 
lodged, and the damsel assured us at once, that there 
were glasses and toddy-spoons in the house for twelve. 

Charley Lester lodged in the same dwelling (whether 
Stewart or he was pet of the party is yet undecided). 
Apollo, Cupid, and Hyacinth, or, less classically, 
‘Beauty,’ were his principal addresses, by reason of 
his grace and glory; but he was far from being pleased 
or even flattered by any of these cognomens. Within 
call—and well did the little fishing-town know that we 
were within call at all hours of the day and night— 
dwelt the painter of the company; not par excellence, 
nor without even two rivals, but the only one who made 
a kind of profession of it, and was always looking about 
for ‘warm tints,’ good foregrounds, and speculating 
about ‘a clear day for the mountains.’ Many a pretty 
sketch have I now got by me of Lewis Haredale’s, of 
gorgeous spots we shall neither see again, with brighter 
skies above them than have decked the summers since. 

If there was ever a kind-hearted fellow in this world, 
it was Jack. We never called him by any other name, 
and I shan’t do it now. Jack, who lived thirty doors 
off at least, but always seemed to us like a concentrated 
brass-band in our own apartments; never was there 
such a cornet as his cornet, nor such lungs as his lungs; 
nor since the Arabian Nights, I should think, so won- 
derful a fisherman. On the average, his basket brought 
home five dozen per diem of salmon or trout: always 
up to his knees in loch or river, and never any the 
worse for it. I must confess, however, with this in- 
tolerable amount of moisture he mixed a good quantity 
of spirits—for his stomach’s sake and medicinally, I 
do not doubt. He supplied breakfast and supper for 
us all. 

Then of real musicians, we had at least a couple, 
regular pianists, quite accomplished professionals, and 
three glee-singers, wonderful to hear. Moonlight on 
Loch Fyne, with the cornet waking the echoes far 


away, and these five voices afterwards swelling and | of ‘ 


failing over the still scene, was sight and sound of the 
finest. Ned—whose other name, too, I care not to 
remember, for we never used it—was a good singer, 
though not quite equal to our charming prima donna, 
delicatest and most ladylike of men; but for ‘slang,’ 
good powerful Saxon, when insolence, cruelty, or wrong 
demanded it, commend me to Ned for ever: so gentle 
and kindly, too, withal. I wish I could call to mind 
once more but one of his best chosen epithets as applied 
to exacting innkeepers, rude officials, drunkards ill- 
using the softer sex, and such like, and I’d print it at 
all hazards. As to innkeepers, as a general rule we 
set Wallace at them. Our dear long friend, that was 
an endless fund of jokes, but good-tempered as he was 
to us, a very formidable fellow to strangers. He could 
make triumphal arches over everybody, and speak 
into the ear that was away from him. No waiter ever 


dared to look higher than his waistcoat-buttons, but 
imagined the rest of the elevation in terror. We 
travelled under his protection, as it were, for rivalship 
was out of the question. 

We were a very united happy lot, and were presided 
over intellectually by a pair of capital coaches, that 
carried us all safely, as per contract, to the B. A. termi- 
nus, from whence we Cantabs start upon the railway 
of life for the longer journey. Great ‘ bricks ’—with 
reverence be it spoken—were these two; but neither 
of them, whatever they may say to the contrary, ever 
had the slightest notion of fly-fishing. Such splendid 
rods, such roomy baskets, such enormous landing-nets 
did they procure, and, as I honestly believe, they never 
caught a fish between them. Day after day, as soon 
as four o’clock arrived—we dined at the hotel at two 
—did Messrs Watt and Dickson march down to the 
streams in full panoply, make a great bet about which 
should kill the most, and return at dewy eve with 
empty hands and drawn wagers. Dickson did hook 
one once. Stewart and I were lying by the side of 
the Dhuloch capping verses, when we were suddenly 
alarmed by agonising shrieks from our beloved pre- 
ceptor. He was in the midst of a very deep and rapid 
river, running then up to his neck, his rod bent double, 
and an enormous salmon trout dragging him down the 
current at a fearful rate. ‘I’ve got him—I’ve got 
him!’ was all the information he again and again 
vouchsafed us, and that was given with inconvenience, 
from the floods of water that invaded his mouth and 
even eyes. His landing-net had been carried down 
the stream—thrown, as I believe, at the fish in an agony 
of excitement—and we could be of no further service 
than that afforded by our casting ourselves upon 
the green-sward, and shrieking with inextinguishable 
laughter. Once we lost sight of him altogether, and 
thought of swimming to the rescue, but a half-strangled 
‘I’ve got him!’ again reassured us. Nevertheless our 
dear coach never did get him, but lost his entire line 
and the top-joint of his fishing-rod. 

Such an eight-oar as we had upon Loch Fyne was 
never seen in those parts, I guess, before or since, far 
less such a crew as manned it. Four of our men were 
‘in the University boat’ at Cambridge, and all the rest 
‘good oars.’ Many a race did we Southerns have with 
them of the Plaid—now for ‘spurts’ of 500 yards or so 
under the eastern shore, and now for a long grind over 
miles of tossing sea, altogether different from the calm 
waters of the Cam, but both with the same result to our 
victorious oars. Sometimes laden with provender and 
liquid, was The Pride of Inverary forced up some 
unnavigated stream, spite of pod and rocks, and 
eddies, and the sandy bar at its mouth, with the rowers 
up to their hips in water, propelling it by hand instead 
scull ;’ which first impediments having been over- 
come, a mile of broad bright water between cliff and 
scar, and hanging woodland on either side, would over- 
pay us for our pains; and when the foot of some 
cataract, too lofty even for The Pride herself to manage, 
was attained, the cloth was spread over the flat table 
rocks, and the feast began, ‘for which neither appetite 
was wanting nor an equal share for each.’ Then the 
most thoughtful basked in the sun, and the cleverest 
constructed wondrous-tinted flies for trout and salmon, 
the singers took to their singing, the player to his 
cornet, the artists to their painting, the tobacco-smoke 
gracefully curled above our heads, the water-fall 
beneath us made melodious thunder, and down from 
the pool beyond it came the pleasant laughter and 
silver splash of the delighted bathers; just such a pool 
was that for Creswick to carry away with him, to 
gladden the hearts of toil-worn Londoners in picture- 
room and exhibition; just such a was that as 
Diana was surprised in, hiding with maidens from 
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the noontide of July! But, alas! no such luck as 
Actewon’s ever fell to me or any one of us. Mr Etty, 
indeed, seems the only modern the gods vouchsafe 
such sights to. 

No more expedition for a summer evening 
is there than that of following a mountain-stream from 
mouth to source: broad shallow waters at the first, 
with great round silver basins filled with sky and 
cloud, and then high narrowing cliffs and wooded gorges, 
copper-coloured depths and tumbling falls; these last 
delayed us indeed greatly, for always there was ‘such 
a good take off’ from some great rock above the pool 
beneath, or the water was so ‘precious warm,’ or there 
was a ‘nugget’ glistening at the bottom not to escape 
the diver, and instantly half-a-dozen naked figures 
would be contending for the prize, setting their curls 
under the falling flood, and angering the silent genii of 
the place, that echoed back their shouts prolonged and 


sullenly. 

We had a habit, caught from our Scotch neighbours 
perhaps, of making ‘raids’ or sallies from our head- 
quarters from Saturday till Monday. The inn at Inver- 
snaid remembers yet our ravages; well doth the 
Trosachs know our imitation of the Highland war- 
whoop—the refrain of ‘Grigalach, Grigalach!’ being 
given something after the manner of the London boys’ 
‘Variety, Variety!’ Even as far as Stirling and the 
Bridge of Allan did we penetrate: from which last place, 
during the celebration of the games, we had to depart 
quite suddenly for our dear punster’s sake; for Stewart, 
understanding from a large and exceedingly dirty 
person in a plaid beside him, who was not entered for 
the ‘throwing the hammer,’ then going on, that ‘his 
fingers itched to be at it,’ replied with an expressive 
gesture that ‘they look as if they did;’ whereupon 
was battle joined, and—the national cleanliness being 
called in question—a general tumult subsequently ; so 
that we had to take coach, not altogether 
back into our own fastnesses. 

Did we not circumnavigate Loch Awe, exploring, 
like the ‘sailing moon,’ its every creek and cove, and 
wade to the ruins of Kilchurn Castle, and draw and 
paint them a long way after Turner? Did we not 
climb, in two divisions, the heights of Ben Cruachan, 
like the Remites and Romulites of old, each swearing 
to have been the favoured ones? I know in my heart 
our peak was the lower one, but wild horses should tear 
me limb from limb before I confess so much. Did we 
not even accomplish a trip to Oban, and worry a 
‘ grinding’ mathematical lot ‘ to the nth,’ as I know they 
expressed it; and once were we not six mortal hours at 
Loch-en-Tarbert playing whist in a wood for sheer want 
of a better thing todo? Our Inverary damsel painted 


the attractions of this hideous place; and, as Stewart | fi 


observed, ‘of course the Gael ’—I do believe he meant 
girl as well—‘ deceived us Saxons.’ Across the lower 
ferry of Loch Fyne, too—whose name is pronounced 
like whistling, and could not be spelt by Mr Layard 
himself—how often did we take that pretty roadway 
past the east shore of Loch Eck! How cleanly an inn 
—how charming a landlady in that pleasant spot! The 
one detraction to our party, and admirable for nothing 
save his beautiful curling hair, was Waggles’s dog, 
Smut. He interrupted the sportsmen at the most 
critical times by plunging into the fish-pools; he dis- 
gusted the romancists, enjoying the placid moonlight, 
by the most fiendish howlings ; he threw my respected 
‘coach’ from off his mountain-mule, by affixing himself 
glutinously to the tail of that quadruped; he snapped 
at our damsel’s naked feet, enough, one would have 
hoped, to make her take to some more decent covering ; 
and, to crown all, he reduced our toddy equipage ‘ for 
twelve,’ whereof we had been so boastful, down to the 
spoons and a wine-glass. That we lay in wait for his 
life assiduously after that event, I need not say; but 
of Waggles day nor night. At 


length Nemesis overtook him. Eight-and-forty hours’ 
incessant deluge had swollen the little Airag into the 
most rapid river I ever beheld. Its turbid, maddened 
current was rising every minute almost visibly; the 
wooden bridge was swept from end to end, and shook 
and shuddered in the roar of waters; the two great 
salmon-leaps, artificially constructed of a considerable 
height, were undistinguishable from the rest of the 
stream—become each but a long slanting roll of yellow 
foam ; the meadows on both sides were overflowed by 
acres; and where the angry torrent poured itself into 
Loch Fyne, it made a dusky line, distinct as far as eye 
could reach 

What ‘thunder-music’ by the second fall, where he 
stood in wonder at the spectacle, for all the raging 
tempest! Smut, on the fishing-platform which abuts 
the stream, was lifting up his feeble voice in vain, 
baying at Hyacinth, who strove to catch a glimpse of 
his fine figure in the roaring depths, when suddenly 
that engaging animal was precipitated downwards, 
whether by foot of foe or irresistible inward impulse 
was never known; and one little shriek, one spot of 
black amidst the cataract, was the last sound and sight 
vouchsafed to us of Waggles’s pet pup. He had others, 
indeed ; but none so dear to himself, so costly to other 
people. Then, indeed, when we felt how hopeless was 
his fate, did we begin to know how much we had loved 
him; we had each to recollect some service rendered 
to us of the dear departed—an obnoxious mouse 
destroyed, a stick recovered from the lake, an obtrusive 
beggar bitten, came to reproach us when it was too 
sighed Waggles, as we turned out of the 
park into the hotel, ‘we shall never see a dog like 
Smut again!’ ‘Smut, sir, said the waiter—‘ Smut 
just come in, sir, dripping wet, and stole a fowl!’ So 
he had: this Snarley-yow of dogs, this immortal—how 
we all continued to hate him !—had, somehow or other, 
got safe down the rapid, and over the bridge, and into 
the loch, where he soon regained the bank, took breath, 
and made a depredation. Dear Smut, I owe thee no 
ill-will; I have met many sad dogs, far inferior to thee 
in this world since those days at Inverary. I would 
not wear gloves made out of your skin, and sold to me 
for kid, if I knew it, for worlds. I trust your tail wags 
on as merrily as ever. 

Our nights upon Loch Fyne come over my memory 
now like glimpses of another being—like the elfin 
reminiscences of some unlucky fay made a changeling 
in his childhood, and doomed to work and plod in the 
dull world with pinioned wings and weighted feet. Let 
it be July, and eight in the evening: the moon is 
thwarted by a host of clouds, the rare stars shine but 
feebly ; the dark steep of Dunaquoich, the black full- 
‘oliaged trees, are spreading solemn shades about them 
on the earth, and far into the gloomy loch beyond ; the 
wave from either side falls dully on the ear, and the 
owls hoot mournfully; the little quay is left deserted 
of its tiny fleet; the last herring-boat has rounded the 
western point, lowered its dusky sail, and cast anchor 
in the midst of its encircling nets. It is time for us 
to man The Pride and join them. 

We are well equipped for our nocturnal vigil. Every 
one has an extra greatcoat, a second case of cigars, a 
larger bottle of the craythur than Three 
miles of roughish water have to be pulled through before 
we reach the nearest smack, and a delay by all means 
must be made at Echo Crag, where a note from the 
cornet is returned with interest indeed, and seems 
amidst hill, valley, and wood to westward to enjoy an 
almost endless circulation. This place is much addicted 
to repeating the nicknames of our party in the most 
insulting tones. The first verse of a love ditty given 
in the most romantic vein, is liable to be interrupted 
by words of quite another character; and an imitation 
of dear Ned’s explosive language—we used to call it his 
‘remonstrances’—is often most happily executed. A 
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peal of laughter from the wood-demons concludes these 
performances, and rings after us far to seaward. 

As we round the Head, the black hull of the good 
ship Annie looms through the twilight, and five disem- 
bark, and four of us row onward to the next vessel, for 
room is scarce in the Inverary clippers. This ship will 
do, in whose nets we have already got entangled, and 
from which these awful sounds are emanating. A great 
hairy face, with Glengarry cap upon it, addresses us 
in Gaelic—it may be eulogy, but the sound is of the 
harshest—and we ask permistion to stop on board that 
night and see the herrings caught. Although the cabin 
is not four feet square, therein are lairs where three 
human beings sleep one above the other round the little 
stove ; and when the chimney-top was reversed and the 
hatchway closed, as could be done and was done by 
the prima donna, while we were withinside, to try 
how it felt for a minute, it was worse than anything 
Dr Reid ever contrived by a good deal. 

We give the kind savages cigars, but incautiously 
offering our own for them to obtain a light from, they 
placed these latter in their mouths, accomplish their 
object in that novel way, and then return them to us 
second-hand. ‘There will be nothing to see at present, 
they say, so we lay us down to sleep upon the open 
deck. We are awakened by a noise like thunder, 
solemn, monotonous, and close at hand. This is the 
herrings ‘at play;’ thousands and thousands are up the 
loch from seaward, beating their tails against its sur- 
face, though not to be seen indeed, for the bay is all 
too brilliant for them to be distinguishable. A silver 
light bestrews the waters round for miles; diamonds and 
pearls are glistening, as it seems, about the side of the 
little tossing boat attached to the smack, and by the 
flapping keel, and on the sweep that lies out idly, lifted 
by the waves. ‘The tiny breakers shed a silver shower ; 
whatever touches them draws therefrom a glory, and 
itself is glorified.. Then as we drag the nets into the 
hold, these lovely lights come with them, flickering 
like glowworms in the dripping meshes; and every 
sombre hull is overspread with gossamer veils, ‘lifting 
her shining sides’ that erst were hid in blackness ; so 
white, so silvery, are the herrings themselves, that 
hardly can we see them amidst the splendour. But the 
well-skilled fishermen disentangle them at once from 
their glowing nets, and never stay the haul a moment, 
save for some haddock, dory, or strange monster that 
sticks in contrariwise, and puzzles them occasionally. 
So yard after yard the enormous haul is at last dragged 
in; the scintillations die away like sparks in ashes; and 
the gorgeous fairylike woof becomes again an ugly 
mass of damp, coarse net-work. Then is the sail 
hoisted, and the anchor weighed, and we stand out again 
for other prey, no longer inclined for sleep, but gazing 
rapturously upon the beauteous spectacle beneath us; 
while Ned and the prima donna sing their softest airs, 
and the fishermen add no unmusical deep-chested 
burden of their own. 

After one or two more casts day dawns, and we steer 
towards the quay. Our ‘net’ is perhaps 800 fine large 
herrings, besides a few rare strangers. The whole 
cargo is disposed of at the wholesale and proverbial 
price of ‘a herring and a half for three-halfpence.’ 

In my lonely room up the two-pair back in Norfolk 
Street, that ‘burnin’ of the waters’ upon fair Loch 
Fyne revisits me not seldom. The faces of my Inverary 
friends, as young and smiling as of yore, beam brightly 
on me yet; I see the shadows of the mountains and 
the pines within the moonlit wave; I know that 
‘measured pulse of racing oars’ right well—it is The 
Pride ; I hear again the cadence of those pleasant voices; 
I feel again the pressure of those friendly hands—but 
only, alas! in dreams. 

I know not where ye are, dear friends, nor how. 
The world is a cruel chancellor, and drives him from 
us oftentimes that would stick ‘closer than a brother.’ 


Our punster, Stewart, alone has visited my dreary 
lodging; he supposes = pillars of the great house 
close by have not been ‘fiuted,’ lest the people opposite 
should be inconvenienced by the noise. 


RUSSIA AND THE CZAR. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


As to the personal appearance of the czar, we exhibit 
the portrait furnished by Henningsen: ‘ He is of 
commanding stature, and presents not only the most 
imposing aspect of any living sovereign, but as perfect 
as he is colossal in the proportions of his form, he 
may really be ranked among the handsomest men in 
Europe. When the whole of his Guard, consisting of 
60,000 of the picked men of his empire, is reviewed 
by him in the Champ de Mars, the eye of the spec- 
tator may vainly wander over its ranks to find any 
one worthy of comparison with him for figure, for 
manly beauty, or for majesty of mien. When he 
gives the word of command, the deep and sonorous 
tones of his voice thrill, distinctly audible over the 
vast plain where an army is mancuvring or a crowd 
looking on, as different from the voices of his nume- 
rous commanders as the notes of an organ from the 
treble of a child. He is seen, however, to more advan- 
tage on foot than on horseback ; because being a stiff 
and a very timid rider, the chargers he rides in public 
have always been manéged into the rocking-horse canter 
of the pitiable beasts which figure in the theatrical 
circus; so that, in the eyes of an Englishman, this 
circumstance qualifies very materially the admiration 
his splendid equestrian figure would otherwise excite. 

* Nicholas has also of late years adopted the habit of 
staring around him with an air of severity, apparently 
imagining that his sternness of aspect imposes ; where- 
as, like everything assumed, it has a contrary effect, 
and rather takes away from the awe which his majestic 
figure and features cannot fail to excite. 

*The Emperor Nicholas is, besides, too much of the 
actor; and it is notwithstanding this mannerism, not 
because of it, that the reality of his power imposes on 
his subjects; to the stranger, who is indifferent to his 
favour or displeasure, it is speedily obvious. 

‘Of the extent of his general knowledge and acquire- 
ments, few have the privilege of judging; but, like 
most princes of the present day, and like all Russians 
of high rank, he speaks fluently, and without accent, 
several languages. French and German are familiar 
to him as his mother-tongue; the English he has 
learned, like all the other members of the imperial 
family in the past and present generation, from very 
illiterate Scotch nurses and attendants, whose homely 
fidelity has always been appreciated in their nursery, 
and with whom Nicholas and his empress not unfre- 
quently condescend to drink tea. From these people the 
imperial family seem to derive many of their ideas of 
the English, and, including the emperor, are evidently 
grossly ignorant of the condition and the usages ef British 
society. ‘Thus the Grand-Duke Michael, the emperor's 
brother, meets the clergyman of the British factory 
of St Petersburg in the streets, and addresses him in 
English with “G——-d—— youreyes! how are you?” 
This is from no intention to insult, but only from his 
ignorance, not only of the true bearing of the words 
he is using, but of the distinctions of society, which 
prevents his seeing the impropriety of thus expressing 
even the exuberance of his good-humour towards a 
personage to whom his character as a clergyman renders 
such expressions indecent from any man on earth. 

‘Domestic and moderate in his habits, few princes 
have borne a more unblemished private character than 
the present emperor long has done. A strict lover of 
justice, when not interfering with his own pretensions 
or interests, he has, for the first time since the reign 
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of Peter I., endeavoured to enforce its rigid adminis- 
tration according to law, with how little success will 
be shewn hereafter. Naturally desirous, whenever the 


‘ weightier personal interests of his family would allow, 


of improving the material condition of his people and 
empire, whose wellbeing, since they belong to him, 
must be as identified with his own as that of the pro- 
prietor with his estate and cattle; and not contented 
with the barren good-wishes of an inactive philanthropy 
—like his brother Alexander, whose indolence rendered 
the reign of a benevolently intentioned man sometimes 
as oppressive as that of his father, Paul—Nicholas I. 
not only reigns, but, undismayed by the laborious duties 
such an undertaking entails upon him, actually 

in person. On the other hand, he seems to entertain 
the most exalted ideas of the sacredness of his high 
prerogative and divine right; and the first considera- 
tion that actuates him seems to be the maintenance 
of its integrity. Severe and Aer clemency has 
never shewn itself amongst his virtues.’ 

Not less striking is the portrait of the czar drawn 
by Count Gurovski, who has been his chamberlain. 
He says: ‘The Emperor Nicholas, born July 6, 1796, 
is now fifty-seven years of age. Tall in stature, im- 
posing in mien, and endowed with uncommon beauty 
of face, he has what is called le physique de son réle— 
the figure for his part. He is truly the monarch in his 
appearance. His gait, which is heavy and rather stiff, 
certainly is wanting in grace, but denotes strength and 
power. His smile is winning, his voice sonorous and 
pleasant. His features are regular, and combine to 
form a face a model of beauty of the German type. 
His eyes alone, which are large and prominent, have 
something sinister in their expression ; and when one 
looks full and steadily into them, all the charm of his 
beauty disappears. Sober in his tastes, moderate in 
his passions, and desirous of enforcing military disci- 
pline by the power of his own example, he sleeps upon 
a camp-bed; eats moderately, with no regard to choice 
of food; drinks but little wine, and that mixed with 
water ; rises early, and labours hard, though unfortu- 
nately with little discernment. The minute details of 
military costume, parades, and reviews, absorb much 
more of his time than the weighty affairs and material 
necessities of theempire. Upon the former he bestows 
hours; moments only he devotes to the calls of real 
duty, and to topics which might bring him real glory. 
The longer one dwells upon his character, the more 
evident is it how strangely a mistaken course can mis- 
lead the finest qualities. His private life is as full of 
contradictions as his public—the natural consequence 
of an utter want of any bolid basis founded upon sound 
moral principle. He is an affectionate father, yet 
tyrannises over his children, who fear and shun him ; he 
is an attentive husband, yet keeps mistresses, and exhi- 
bits them to his court, as if defying any one to attempt 
to oppose his fancies. At one time, he is kind and 
humane; at another, harsh, cruel, and inflexible, as the 
fit takes him. He never excuses the slightest diffe- 
rence of opinion; yet is full of forbearance for those 
guilty of vice and crime, and for every kind of corrupt 
baseness. He will forgive the highest degree of moral 
turpitude in his favourites, yet punish the smallest 
contradiction of his preconceived notions with impla- 
cable severity. Domestic affection, friendship, love of 
country, fidelity to religious or political principle, are 
all so many crimes in his eyes when at variance with 
his ideas, or when they become proofs of independence 
of character in those who cherish them. How is it 
possible to govern a community, whatever its nature, 
from which all seeds of vigour and greatness are 
crushed out, and the only means employed are such 
as tend to corrupt and destroy it? Yet this idea is 
the key to the system of Nicholas. This system will 
yet work out the punishment of his pride—a fact to be 
regretted, for this man had every advantage necessary 


to have enabled him to pursue an opposite course. 
Fate placed him upon a height too lofty for him; the 
principle of despotic authority has had its day ; he 
could only raise it again by evil means, and these in 
the end must work out his destruction. 

‘Many occurrences in his private life arise in my 
memory, which illustrate the contradictions of which I 
have been speaking. Thus, I saw him refuse a slight 
commutation of the sentence of a political offender, 
notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of the empress, 
and the bitter tears of a distracted mother; and about 
the same time, I myself heard him utter, in behalf of a 
favourite, words too memorable not to be recorded here. 

‘General Bibikoff, now minister of the interior, then 
governor-general of three provinces, had at the head of 
the Court of Chancery a man who notoriously plundered 
without mercy the inhabitants of these three provinces, 
but who paid for his privileged robbery in the charms 
of his wife, who became the general’s avowed mistress, 
with the full consent of the complacent husband. 
When this shameful transaction reached the ears of 
the emperor, he expressed the deep interest he felt in 
the condition of more than 4,000,000 of his subjects in 
the remark, “Let him alone!” adding, in allusion to 
the intimacy between the general and the chancellor’s 
wife : ‘* We must overlook something for our friends!” 

‘ Thus, as may be imagined, corruption goes on apace, 
without let or hinderance. The following proof of this, 
I feel sure, will hardly be credited by my readers as 
having occurred in one of the so-called civilised courts 
of Europe. The empress, wishing to present some 
mark of esteem to the famous singer Rubini, procured 
a watch richly set with diamonds, which she exhibited 
at an evening-party at court to the general admira- 
tion of those present, among whom was the Prince of 
Prussia, her brother. After the splendid jewel had 
been duly examined and admired, it was handed to the 
marshal of the court to be presented to the singer. 
Two days after, the Prince of Prussia, meeting Rubini 
in the street, inquired of him how he was pleased with 
the gift of the empress. Upon Rubini’s taking it out, 
the prince saw to his astonishment only a common gold 
watch, the enamelled one having apparently melted 
away in the hands of the courtiers. 

‘Such examples illustrate forcibly my assertion, that 
uncontrolled power tends powerfully to evil. An ener- 
getic character and strong will may attempt to check 
the current, but in vain. But there can be no barrier 
set to the gradual development of corruption and 
iniquity, for these are necessarily the instruments of 
despotism. 

‘ The Emperor Nicholas is destined to become a lesson 
to the world, that the unity of all the material forces of 
a nation, the concentration of all political power in one 
hand, combined with the energy of will inherent in a 
character carved from the living rock, are not sufficient 
to preserve and save from destruction a ‘principle 
subversive of liberty, morality, and the dignity of 
humanity; that a nation even, still in its - infancy, 
must be ruled in accordance with the laws of gradual 
emancipation and development; that it is impossible 
to force a people into a retrograde course; and that no 
man can have power sufficient to stay the laws of 
Providence in their steady and infallible progress. 

‘ At the present moment, after a long reign of thirty 
years, we see the emperor of Russia forced to risk all 
his chances for the future upon a single card, with all 
the interests of morality, human progress, material 
improvement, and civilisation against him. Let him 
suffer one serious defeat, and he is lost! What has 
placed him in this position? Is it skill? Is it 
greatness ?’ 

There is something of the fatalistic improvidence of 
the Orientals in the character of the Russian: he 
enjoys the present without caring for the future; he 
spends his money without keeping account ; ‘if pressed, 
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he mortgages his serfs to the imperial treasury, which 
never refuses money upon such security; he does not 
trouble his mind with repaying the debt, or providing 
for the interest due and overdue, until he is dispossessed 
of his slaves, who are carried away into the imperial 
domain. Nowhere in the world do the fortunes of 
families change so often and rigidly as in Russia. 
Imperial favour builds them up; but the wealth ac- 
quired by the favourites is dissipated by their sons or 
grandsons, if the emperor has not previously trans- 
formed the estates to some other member of the family, 
or confiscated them altogether to the crown; until 
again an imperial smile restores them to some lucky 
descendant of the punished man. There is no security 
either for person or property. Hoarding does not 
avail here, as in the Mohammedan East; nor is it in 
the character of the Russian; spending, therefore, is 
the general policy. There is no such extravagant 
aristocracy in the world as the Russian; but this 
extravagance is by far more Oriental than Western. 
The Russian spends his money, not so much in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful, as of the rare and costly. 
He eats oysters in St Petersburg, because they are not 
to be found in the Baltic, and cost several shillings 
apiece ; whilst in London he despises them. He oa 
anything you may shew as unique. When admiring 
in Italy or Paris a work of art, he does not care so 
much about the price, or the beauty and artistical 
value, as about the celebrity of the picture or statue. 
If it is not yet described and praised in the works of 
archeology and art, he does not care for it. Gems of 
peculiar size or colour, Cashmere shawls and rich furs, 
are as highly valued in Russia as they formerly were 
at Constantinople and Ispahan. The luxury of St 
Petersburg, as well as of Moscow, is more barbaric 
than refined. The Opera and the Ballet, and the last 
fashionable work of Paris, are the staple of conversa- 
tion ; sentimental phrases, and courteous compliments, 
ome steeed to the ladies; dancing and music and 
pping go on; young people affect to be tired 
of th the —# old ones play at cards, and enjoy the 
pleasures of the table; but the attentive observer is 
soon struck by the utter shallowness of the society. It 
is still more flippant, more hollow, more unprincipled, 
more reckless, than the aristocracy of Vienna. No 
serious thought is tolerated among well-bred men; 
and whoever has the misfortune to be a thinker, must 
conceal the fact by recklessness in his conduct. 

The dissipation and prodigality of society have a 
most pernicious influence on the mofals of the seat, 
The pay of the officials is small, not commensurate 
to their wants: it is now as it was regulated by the 
Empress Catherine seventy-five years ago. But whilst 
the necessaries of life have become more expensive, the 
value of the Russian currency has been deteriorated, 
and the officials are paid in paper, not in cash. It is 
utterly impossible for them to keep up appearances and 
to live respectably on their small pay; and they are, 
therefore, the most corrupt body in the world. Bribery 
has increased, until it is become one of the national 
institutions—the guarantee against imperial despotism. 

Czar Alexander was well acquainted with the cor- 
ruption of his officials, but he did not feel himself 
strong enough to repress an evil which had grown to 
such an extent; for could he even have removed all the 
officials sus of being accessible to bribes, where 
could he have found guarantees for the honesty of the 
new that would have replaced them? A centralised 
government is always an expensive government: to 
remunerate fairly the legions of officials, would cause 
a constant deficit in the imperial budget; he, there- 
fore, did not interfere with the extortions of office. 
But Nicholas has a temper different from that of 
Alexander ; he sees in the corruptibility of his officials 
a powerful check upon his authority, since he is 
aware that even his ukases are set at nought for a 


bribe by those who ought to execute them. The cor- 
ruption of the officials is the only proof that even the 
power of the czar is not unlimited—he is unable to 

purify his administration. And this system of bribery 
does not stop with the lower rank of official hierarchy, 
nor is it uprooted by the severity of Nicholas, who 
generally shows no mercy when a gross case of cor- 
ruption is brought under his notice. Even the chiefs 
of the departments, the senators, and the most renowned 
generals of the army, can be bought, and are often 
bought. Soon after the Hungarian campaign, three 
of the generals who had distinguished themselves— 
amongst them General Sass, the most intrepid soldier 
of the Russian Empire, whose personal 
beyond praise—were disgraced for pilfering, and 
conniving at pilferings in the commissariat. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Tere was a time when a writer in the Quarterly 
Review asked with depreciatory contempt: ‘Who reads 
an American book?’ The intellectual growth of 
America was considered at that period singularly weak 
and vapid in imaginative literature, and transatlantic 
poetry was especially held at a discount. The aspect 
of affairs has somewhat changed since then. Several 
years back, indeed, referring to the dictum of the 
English reviewer, one of the leading journals in the 
United States contained the indignant assertion, that 
‘the tables were rapidly turning!’ Without making 
so large a concession as to admit the entire truth of 
this magniloquent statement, we may very safely allow 
that many of the most popular books of the day are 
the production of American authors. Two years ago, 
our reading-public ran wild after Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
and the title-page of the Wide Wide World, Queechy, 
and other tales of the same class, met the eye on every 
hand. Even in the article of poetry, wherein she was 
once considered so peculiarly deficient, America has 
of late given us good measure. Among her poets, 
we would instance that eccentric but most original 
genius, Edgar Allan Poe, whose minstrelsy strikes us 
as the wild unearthly echoes of some strange spiritual 
music ; Bryant, also; and Dana, James Russel Lowell, 
J. G. Whittier, the ‘earnest anti-slavery writer; and 
last, but not least, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
whose name is a ‘household word’ to us all, belonging, 
as it does, to an author as widely known, as justly 
appreciated, and as warmly loved in England as in 
his native country. Decidedly, the star of American 
yr is in the ascendant. 

Mr Longfellow is not, to use his own beautiful 
language, one of those 

—bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


He seldom stirs within us the fountains of deep 
thought, nor does he often arouse us to strange vague 
speculations upon the more solemn mysteries of our 
being and destiny. He rather resembles that poet 


Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


A right healthy, cheerful philosophy pervades the 
whole of our author’s writings, and contrasts strongly 
with the tendencies towards the regions of vague 
doubtful thought, so rife among many of the younger 
poets of our modern time. It is a great thing ever to 
preserve a sunny loving spirit in this sad earnest world 
of ours, and thus to be able to say, as Longfellow does 


IL 
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to all drooping downcast souls: ‘Be of good cheer!’ 
The ‘intense’ and gloomy school of writers has many 
adherents; and no wonder. It is no difficult affair 
to give utterance to dark doubtings and melancholy 
musings, to undefined passionate longings and wild 
dreams, to strange stern questionings of nature and of 
fate. Such expressions of thought and feeling find at 
times an echo in the heart of humanity at large. To 
rest here, however, as too many do, is perilous in the 
extreme. The speculative faculty enters extensively 
into the mental composition of man, and it must have 
food. But it was given him that he might attain to 
the sunshine of divine repose, to the peace and gladness 
of a firm belief; not that he should wander everlast- 
ingly in the dismal shadowy kingdom of doubting and 
despair. Nevertheless, experience teaches us, that it 
is by no means an easy matter to look upon the 
mysteries of existence and the universe with the calm 
bright eye of a childlike faith, and amid all discordant 
sights and sounds, clearly to discern 


A good in evil, and a hope 
In ill success. 

Longfellow does this. The discipline of life has, 
doubtless, been stern and trying for him, as well as for 
thousands of others. Yet he bears up nobly, bravely, 
and even joyously, as all true soldiers in life’s battle 
should. His cheerfulness is not the result of indiffe- 
rence to any form of human suffering. He has warm, 
strong sympathies with his brother man all the world 
over, and to each and every one he stretches forth the 
hand of a hearty fellowship. He feels deeply, and 
he thinks ly, but he does not in consequence 
thereof indulge in fruitless complaints and dissatisfied 
murmurs; for amid prosperity and adversity, through 
sunshine and through cloud, he recognises the truth— 
that ‘a good God reigneth over all.’ Sorrow comes to 
him, as come it will to all of us, but he meets it calmly, 
trustingly, with this firm conviction : 


All is of God! If He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud ; 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are His; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door? 


Longfellow’s thought of the attitude we should 
assume in reference to life and its trials, is beautifully 
elucidated in a charming little poem, called 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


The night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven, 
But the cold light of stars; 
And the first watch of night is given 


To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of Love? 
The star of Love and dreams ? 

O no! from that blue tent above 
A hero’s armour gleams. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 

O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


> 


Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars ; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


O fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know erelong— 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


Even in the midst of dire distress and sorrow, the poet 
looks upward cheerily through the dark cloud —— 
the bright shining of the happy sunlight beyond. So 
he sings in his hymn, entitled tion : 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


Amid these earthly damps, 

‘What 06 Bab and tapers, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

‘> but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


It is through the medium of strains such as this, and 
as the Footsteps of Angels, the and the Flowers, 
&c., that the poetry of Longfellow has found so wide- 
spread a popularity in the heart of the people. Our 
author’s forte lies in simple earnest themes. 
never more at home than when he depicts the Village 
Blacksmith, and learns from him the lesson, that 


Our fortunes must be wrought ; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
Or when, again, he so sweetly apostrophises that fair 
‘maiden with the meek brown eyes :’ 


Thou whose locks outshine the sun— 
Golden tresses, wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets run! 
Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Or when, in the pleasant summer-time, while the 
are ‘ soft and low,’ he lies beneath a ‘ roof of leaves’ in 
The dews of youth come back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain 
As once upon the flower. 


It is the office of the poet to gladden and to elevate 
the heart of man; 
rowing ; to breathe words of hope and joy to 

cast and despairing ; and to endeavour, , as far as in him 
lies, to build up again the broken foundations of 
in the good, the beautiful, the perfect, and the 
Thus, as our author tells us: 


And bring them back to Heaven again. 


With songs of sadness and of mirth, - 

That they might touch the hearts of men, » 
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In order to accomplish this great end, the poet must 
be true to himself. Receiving his gift from above reve- 
rently, with pure hands, and a lowly trustful spirit, he 
must ‘look into his heart, and write.’ When Long- 
fellow does this, his minstrelsy rings most sweetly and 
clearly, and the greater part of his poetry is happily 
pervaded by a beautiful simplicity of thought and 
expression. It is otherwise, however, in his most 
ambitious production—the Golden Legend. Here the 
author enters boldly upon the regions of mysticism and 
—fails. The plan of this drama somewhat reminds the 
reader of that of Faust and Festus. The opening scene 
is wild and striking. It is the spire of Strasburg 
Cathedral, from whence, amid the night and storm, 
Lucifer and the powers of the air are endeavouring to 
tear down the uplifted symbol of the Cross. Their 
efforts are in vain— 


For around it 
All the saints and guardian-angels 
Throng in legions to protect it. 


Elsie is a charming character—simple, graceful, 
and most womanly in her pure devotion. Although 
abounding in passages of exquisite poetry and flashes 
of real genius, the Golden Legend contains much of ex- 
travagance and, we are afraid we must add, absurdity. 
It is not a true work of art, and it wants altogether 
force and purpose. 

Evangeline is better sustained throughout, and ap- 
pears to us a more perfect poem every way. It is a 
tale of ‘love in Acadia;’ of the ‘affection that hopes, 
and endures, and is patient;’ of the ‘beauty and 
strength of woman’s devotion.’ The story is so well 
known, that any attempt at analysis would rightly 
be deemed impertinent. We cannot, however, deny 
ourselves the pleasure of transcribing the following 
portraiture of the heroine :— 


Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn 
by the wayside— 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown 
shade of her tresses! 

Sweet was her breath, as the breath of kine that feed in the 
meadows ! 

When in the harvest-heat she bore to the reapers at noon- 


tide 

Flagons of home-brewed ale. Ah! fair, in sooth, was the 
maiden. 

Fairer was she when, on Sunday-morn, while the bell from 
its turret 

Sprinkled with holy sounds the air, as the priest with his 
h 


lyssop 
Sprinkles the congregation, and scatters blessings upon 
them, 
Down the long street she passed, with her chaplet of beads 
and her missal, 
Wearing her Norman cap, and her kirtle of blue, and the 


earrings 

Brought in the olden time from France, and since as an 
heirloom 

Handed down from mother to child through long genera- 


tions. 
But a celestial brightness—a more ethereal beauty— 
Shone in her face, and encircled her form when, after 
confession, 
Homeward serenely she walked, with God's benediction 


upon her ; 
When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music. 


How true and beautiful are the following words of 
the Father Felician, Evangeline’s ‘friend and father- 
confessor :’— 


Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of 
mt; 


That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 
fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labour; accomplish thy work of 
affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. 

We have no great love for the English hexameter. 
It is unsuited to the genius of our language. We 
should, therefore, have preferred the poem of Evangeline 
had it been written in a different metre; for, as Pro- 
fessor Longfellow observes in one of his ‘ prefaces,’ the 
‘motions of the English muse (in the hexameter) are 
not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the music 
of his chains; and perhaps, as Dr Johnson said of the 
dancing-dog, “the wonder is not that she should do it 
so well, but that she should do it at all.”’ 

Like most Americans, Mr Longfellow is deeply im- 
pressed by the relics of old days. He enters thoroughly 
into the romance and poetry of the times of chivalry. 
He visits Nuremberg, ‘quaint old town of toil and 
traffic ;’ and there his imagination is haunted by ‘me- 
mories of the middle ages,’ whose wondrous treasures 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, even now recall 
the time when ‘art was still religion.’ And amidst 
the warm, bright light that rests so lovingly upon the 
‘ pointed gables’ of that ‘great imperial city,’ the poet 
beholds in fancy the heroes of the ancient days— 
‘Melchior, singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise ;’ Albrecht 
Diirer, the painter; Hans Sachs, the ‘cobbler bard ;’ the 
— chanting rude poetic strains ’—before 


——-dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded 
tapestry. 


In another striking and suggestive little poem, our 
author represents himself as standing in the ‘ market- 
place of Bruges,’ while the ‘summer-morn was 
breaking :’ 


Then most musical and solemn, bringing bach the olden 
times, 


With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes. 


Again, at the bidding of the poet, ‘ visions of the days 
departed’ spring into life and reality, like scenes of 
om from the desert at the touch of the magician’s 
wand : 


shadowy phantoms filled my brain, 
They who live in history only, seemed to walk the earth 
again ; 


All the Foresters of Flanders—mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick du Bueq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of 
old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the 
Fleece of Gold ; 


Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies ; 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and 
ease. 
* * * 


I bela the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Julius 


Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs 
of Gold; 


Saw the fight at Minnewater; saw the White Hoods 
moving west ; 

Saw great Artevelde, victorious, scale the Golden 
Dragon’s nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 
smote ; 

And again the loud alarum sounded from the tocsin’s 
throat ; 
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Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dike 


of sand, 
‘I am Roland! I am Roland! there is victory in the 
land!’ 


Observe the wealth of poetic and historic associations 
showered upon us by this simple catalogue of names. 
But although looking back reverently towards the 
mighty past, with its dreamy shadows, and its strange 
spiritual voices, like the remembrance of some solemn 
music, Mr Longfellow never forgets the present, with 
its stern duties and its earnest realities. So in his noble 
Life-Psalm he bids us— 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead. 


Our author’s translations deserve especial praise, for 
the beauty and truthfulness with which the spirit of 
the original is preserved. They consist of selections 
from the poetry of many languages—Swedish, Danish, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Professor Longfellow is evidently a man of extensive 
reading and elegant scholarship. He has very cleverly 
rendered Bishop Tegnér’s poem on the ‘Children of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ in the hexameter measure of the 
original. The ballads from the German are perhaps 
among our author’s most successful efforts. They are 
transfusions of the poetic spirit of one language into 
another rather than translations. We would instance 
as particularly fine, the Castle by the Sea, the Black 
Knight, and the Luck of Edenhall, all from Uhland ; the 
mournful, but most musical, Song of the Silent Land, 
from the’ Swiss poet Salis; and the following verses 
from Pfizer, called 


THE TWO LOCKS OF HAIR. 


A youth, light-hearted and content, 
I wander through the world; 

Here, Arab-like, is pitched my tent, 
And straight again is furled. 


Yet oft I dream, that once a wife 
Close in my heart was locked; 
And in the sweet repose of life 
A blessed child I rocked. 


I wake! Away that dream—away! 
Too long did it remain! 

So long, that both by night and day 
It ever comes again, 


The end lies ever in my thought; 

- To a grave, so cold and deep, 

The mother beautiful was brought ; 
Then dropped the child asleep. 


4 But now the dream is wholly o’er, 
I bathe mine eyes and see, 
And wander through the world once more, 
A youth so light and free. 


Two locks—and they are wondrous fair— 
Left me that vision mild; 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 
The blond is from the child. 


’ And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red ; 
And when the dark lock I behold, 
I wish that I were dead. 


Longfellow has written two prose works— Hyperion 
and Kavanagh. The former he calls ‘a romance,’ but it 
possesses none of the elements of the ordinary novel. 
As a story, it is incomplete, for it closes with tantalising 
abruptness. The book is a charming one, if we regard 
it as a kind of prose poem; or rather, as a series of 


esa pictures of thought and sentiment, a collection 


of quaint, delicious fancies, of legends, and criticisms, 
and beautiful memories; in short, as a reflex of the 
many-coloured lights that flash across a poet’s mind, 
like the strange, rich, dreamy splendours that stream 
through the painted windows of a church. In conclu- 
sion, we wish right heartily for long life, and health, 
and strength, and gladness, for the author of Lvan- 
geline, and Excelsior, and the Psalm of Life. May he 
give us yet many more volumes of spirit-cheering 
song! 


THE GREAT IRON STEAM-SHIP. 


Tue many thousands who pass daily up and down the 
Thames, have had their curiosity excited for some 
months past by the gigantic-looking structure of iron 
which is gradually rising on its left bank, about four 
miles below London Bridge. In the locality familiarly 
known as the Isle of Dogs, where the river suddenly 
takes a sweep round three-fourths of a circle, enclosing 
a morass of more than a mile in length and half a mile 
in breadth, the greater part of which is several feet 
below highwater-mark, some of our most extensive 
and eminent iron ship-builders have erected their fac- 
tories. It is to one of these, at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, we wish to conduct our readers. 
The works are of great extent, and cover a large area 
of ground, which here, although so well suited to the 
operations carried on, and so close to the metropolis, is 
comparatively valueless for other purposes. In Messrs 
Scott Russell & Co.’s factory, iron ships and steamers 
of all sizes are being constantly constructed; and the 
clank of thousands of hammers rivetting red-hot bolts, 
and the heavy booming sound vf sledge and steam 
hammers, with the dense clouds of smoke and bursts 
of flame which meet the visitor as he approaches the 
works, must remind him, if he have any military expe- 
riences, of a fiercely-contested battle-field, whilst it 
indicates to all the extent and activity of the operations 
carried on within. The whole expanse of the interior 
of the factory is covered with sheets, and ribs, and 
bars of iron; ropes and pulleys, winches and shears, 
railways to facilitate the conveyance of materials, and 
portable furnaces for heating the iron bolts, are encoun- 
tered at every turn; and iron vessels, in every stage of 
progress—their sterns pointing towards the river— 
occupy the numerous building-slips. But our business 
is with none of these; and proceeding to an inner yard, 
with a wide frontage towards the river, we come upon 
the gigantic iron steam-ship which is now being built 
for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company. 

The present appearance of this leviathan, for as yet 
she has received no name, is as unlike that of a ship as 
can well be imagined. Four or five lofty walls of iron, 
standing some sixty feet apart, and supported by other 
transverse walls, would lead one to believe that here 
is the shell or framework of some enormous iron 
warehouses about to be shipped off to one of our 
colonies; and it requires a considerable stretch of the 
imagination to believe that these walls form portions 
of the interior of the hull of a merchant-ship. At one 
extremity of the yard stands a flag-staff, on which a 
Union-jack is hoisted, which, we are told, will be her 
stern; and at the other extremity another, to indicate 
her bows; and between these two points is a space of 
nearly 700 feet in length! The project of building 
a ship of her extraordinary dimensions when first 
made public, created a good deal of discussion, and, we 
may add, ridicule. It was urged, that it would be 
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impossible to construct a ship of 675 feet in length of 
sufficient strength, and that the first heavy sea she 
encountered would break her in two; that no port or 
harbour would have depth of water sufficient to float 
her; and that no amount of steam-power she could 
carry would propel her at an average speed. Neverthe- 
less, the Eastern Steam Company put ~ in the 
calculations of their engineer, Mr Brunel; Mr Scott 
Russell undertook to build her; and she is now more 
than half completed. 

The preparation of the ground on which the leviathan 
ship is being constructed, was in itself a work of con- 
siderable labour and cost. An embankment of about 
1000 feet in length, and 500 feet wide, was formed 
along the river-side, by driving massive piles to a 
depth of 40 or 50 feet; and where the greatest weight 
is to be supported, along the line of the keel, the piles 
were driven in at intervals of 5 feet. The cargoes of 
two 600 ton ships loaded with earth were then emptied 
upon these piles, and rammed firmly down, so as to 
form a solid foundation. On this platform, which is 
a few feet above highwater-mark, solid blocks of 
timber were placed at short intervals; and on these 
blocks, which stand about 4 feet high, the keel was 
laid, and is now carried out its full length of nearly 
700 feet. The position of the ship is about 40 yards 
from the water, and parallel to the line of the river, 
with her head down the stream, as it would be impos- 
sible to turn a vessel of her length without great 
difficulty, even on the broad bosom of the Thames. 
The whole of the hull, even to the upper deck, will be 
formed of iron-plates of considerable thickness; and 
from her keel, to about 8 feet above the water-line, 
she will be double, or two perfect hulls one within the 
other, with an interval between them of about 36 
inches. She will have ten water-tight compartments, 
at intervals of 60 feet; and these will be crossed by two 
longitudinal walls of iron, running the entire length of 
the ship, and again subdividing these compartments. 
While adding very materially to the strength of the 
hull, these longitudinal divisions will effect the further 
object of completely isolating and separating the coal, 
which will be stowed in the sides, from the furnaces, 
boilers, and machinery, which will be placed in the 
centre. The hulls are kept in their relative position 
to each other by longitudinal iron stringers or keelsons, 
at intervals of 5 feet; and in the event of any accident 
occurring to the outer covering, the inner hull will be 
strong enough to insure the perfect safety of the ship. 
The bottom is flat for a distance of 12 or 15 feet either 
side of the keel, which, by the way, is on a line with 
the outer hull, and presents no obstruction to her lying 
perfectly flat, and without straining, on the floor of a 
dock or cradle when repairs are needed. The iron- 
plates of which her hull and compartments are formed 
are upwards of an inch in thickness, 10 feet long, and 
weigh about half a ton each. The lower part of the 
hold will contain the machinery, boilers, stores, coal, 
and merchandise ; while the upper part will consist of 
three tiers of decks for the passengers, one above the 
other, and running the whole length of the vessel. 
The lowest of these tiers will be at least 6 or 8 feet 
above the water-line, and the decks will be 8 feet 
apart, affording ample space for light and ventilation 
—the latter being provided for by port-holes of large 
size, running at intervals along the sides, and which 
can be kept open in any weather. For greater security, 
there will be a strong iron deck interposed between 
the furnaces and machinery below and the passenger- 
department above, thus cutting off all communication. 
The sleeping-berths will be ranged round the sides, 
and there will be large saloons in the centre for each 
of the three decks, 60 feet in length, and of propor- 
tionate width. The upper-deck, which covers all, will 
be flush from stem to stern. This deck, which will 
add very materially to the strength of the hull, will be 


double, and slightly arched. Its construction will be 
cellular, like that of the tubular bridge across the 
Menai Strait, and it will resist any amount of strain 
or concussion that can possibly be applied to it. The 
principle on which the ship is being constructed, is 
one which is now recognised among all practical and 
scientific men—namely, that the strength of iron 
depends upon the plates being placed at right angles 
to each other; and the whole framework of the hull 
has been arranged with a view to this object. Internally, 
it is a combination of iron walls—ten running trans- 
versely, two intersecting these longitudinally, and four 
crossing horizontally. All the walls are strengthened 
still further at the junctions by solid angle-irons; 
and the whole of this cellular arrangement is en- 
closed in a double iron-casing or hull, which gives 
the enormous mass perfect rigidity, and a strength 
which, we are assured, equals what it would be if 
formed of solid iron. The plates, although numbered 
by thousands, are all cut out, in the first instance, by 
means of wooden models in the moulding-loft ; each of 
them has its peculiar list or inclination and shape, with 
the number of holes to be punched; and each of them, 
as it leaves the rolling-mill, where it is gauged to the 
sixteenth-part of an inch, has a particular letter and 
number marked legibly upon it; and by means of this 
name, which the plate ever afterwards retains, the 
workmen, on its arrival, know at once its position in 
the vast pile, and it proceeds straight to its destination. 
We now come to the machinery by which the vessel 
is to be propelled. She will be furnished both with paddle- 
wheels and a screw—the former, of a nominal power of 
1000 horses ; the latter, of 1600 horses: but, practically, 
the combined power may be estimated at 3000 horses. 
The paddle-wheel machinery is now being constructed 
in the same building-yard, in which a shed had to be 
built for the purpose of fitting and erecting the engines. 
The four cylinders in which the pistons are to work are 
the largest in the world, and the castings the largest 
that have ever been attempted in one piece. For each 
cylinder, about thirty-five tons of melted metal was 
required ; and when the dressing and clearing of super- 
fluous metal was accomplished, they weighed twenty- 
eight tons each. Of these unwieldy masses of iron, 
three have been already successfully cast, and without 
a flaw. For the castings, an enormous iron cofferdam 
was constructed in the foundry to a depth of 25 —_ 
and after the mould had been properly 
this the contents of several caldrons of molten dw 
were simultaneously and the casting made. 
Some idea of their great size may be formed when we 
state, that lying on their sides on the ground, a man 
with his hat on may walk through without touching 
the upper side; and that a table and seats, calculated 
to accommodate eighteen persons, were laid in one of 
them. The engines, when erected and put together, 
will be upwards of 50 feet in height. The machinery 
for the screw-propeller is being made by Messrs Watts 
of the Soho Foundry, and will be of similar gigantic 
proportions. To set in motion this powerful machinery, 
there will be twenty vast furnaces and as many boilers, 
the smoke and waste steam of which will be carried off 
by five funnels. The boilers and furnaces will occupy 
five of the central sixty-feet compartments of which we 
have already spoken, and the engines will be placed in 
two others. The weight of the entire machinery will 
be about 3000 tons, and of the hull 10,000 tons—making 
15,000 tons. She will carry, in addition, several thou- 
sand tons of coal and merchandise, 1000 first-class, 
and 600 second-class passengers, and her measurement 
capacity gives her something like 25,000 tons burden! 
Notwithstanding her enormous dimensions, her draught 
of water will be comparatively small—not exceeding 
20 feet when light, and 30 feet when fully loaded. 
When afloat, she will present an appearance very 
different from that of any merchant-ship yet built. 
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She will carry five or six masts and five funnels, and 
will resemble a huge three-decker, like the Duke of 
Wellington, only that she will be nearly three times 
the Duke’s length. The three decks appropriated to 
passengers will rise, tier above tier, to a height of 
35 feet out of the water; and the rows of port-holes 
will, at a little distance, present the appearance of a 
formidable battery of heavy artillery. At present, 
about half of her hull has been completed: she will be 
ready for launching next year, and will be sent into 
the water, broadside in, upon two enormous ways. 
Her cost will be upwards of L.400,000. 

One of the great features in this gigantic under- 
taking is, that the vessel will carry coal for the whole 
voyage out and home; and the quantity required may 
be guessed at when we state that her voyage will be 
round the world. The great cost of coal has hitherto 
been the obstacle to the profitable employment of 
steam-ships on long sea-voyages. Coal will be put on 
board this leviathan at about 10s. per ton, while the cost 
of this necessary article at the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia varies from L.2, 10s. to L.5 per ton, to say 
nothing of the impracticability at times of procuring 
a sufficient supply at any price, and the loss occasioned 
by the delay in coaling, and the risk to the vessel. It 
is this which has hitherto prevented the ordinary class 
of steam-ships from competing successfully with sailing- 
vessels in the Australian trade; and at the present 
moment there are only two steam-ships trading between 
England and Australia. Clipper-built ships can run 
the whole way from England to Port Phillip without 
stopping, unless short of water, or compelled to touch 
at some port from some other emergency. Another 
important object which the company expect to achieve 
by the construction of this large ship is, that they will 
obtain a speed far superior to that of any vessel now 
afloat. At the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Liverpool, Mr Scott Russell demonstrated that 
length was one of the essentials of speed; and he 
believes that it will be as easy to propel this vessel 
at eighteen or twenty miles an hour, as one of the 
ordinary size and dimensions at twelve miles an hour. 


‘Up to a recent period, our naval and mercantile ships 


were built with round bluff duck’s-breast bows; and 
when any attempt was made to propel them at great 
speed, they heaped up a mound of water before them, 
which no power of sails or steam could drive the vessel 
through at a rapid rate; in fact, the greater the 
attempted speed, and the more powerful the machinery, 
the greater was the resistance. At length the idea 
suggested itself, of making the water-iines of the ship 
correspond with the waves of the sea, by means of 
which she should gently and gradually divide the par- 
ticles ; instead of convex, therefore, fine hollow lines 
were substituted; and the broadest part of the ship 
was gradually removed from near the bows to within 
a third of her length of the stern. This form, which 
completely reverses the old model, has within the last 
twenty years been universally recognised and adopted 
in Europe and America; but it is by no means new. 
The old London wherries were built on this principle ; 
the Indian boats, which are the finest of their class in 
the world, and the Turkish caiques, were all constructed 
with fine lines; and Mr Scott Russell has reduced the 
form and speed to mathematical principles and calcula- 
tion. Entering-lines, 24 feet long, will give a speed, 
under ordinary circumstances, of 8 miles an hour; to 
obtain 16 miles an hour, the entrance-lines must be 
100 feet long; and to accomplish a speed of 24 miles an 
hour, the ship must be upwards of 400 feet in length. 
This is the secret of the speed of the Himalaya steam- 
ship, which has the greatest speed, with ie smallest 
expenditure of steam-power, of any vessel of her class; 
and this will be the secret of the success of our leviathan 
steam-ship. 
As din new fea on the shouts tenth, 


one of the most unwieldy-looking, misshapen masses to 
which the term ‘ship’ could be applied. On the water, 
she will present the appearance and form of the finest 
and fastest clipper, and will cut through the water with 
comparatively little resistance. If any of our readers 
will take the trouble to mark off upon a sheet of paper 
a length of seven inches and three-quarters, and at a 
distance of about three inches from one end intersect it 
by a line of nearly an inch in length, and then form a 
triangle from this intersecting line to the furthest end, 
they will have a very good idea of the length and 
fineness of the entering-lines of the leviathan. Her 
actual measurements are 675 feet long, 83 feet wide at 
her greatest breadth of beam, and 60 feet deep in 
the hold. She will touch at no port between this and 
Australia—is expected to make the voyage in thirty 
days—and return by Cape Horn in thirty days more; 
thus making the circuit of the globe in two months! 
Although she will carry masts and sails, it is not anti- 
cipated that the latter will be found of much service, 
as at her ordinary speed of eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour, she will be in the unpleasant predicament of 
always having the wind in her teeth. Another of her 
qualifications, which probably was not dreamed of at 
the time she was ordered to be constructed, is, that in 
consequence of her great speed, extreme sharpness, 
and the solid substantial manner in which she has 
been built, she will prove, without carrying an ounce 
of gunpowder, or a single warlike weapon on board, 
one of the most formidable engines of destruction ever 
devised. The most powerful three-decker that ever 
floated would be cut in two, and broken up like an 
egg-shell, if the leviathan, with her tremendous ‘ weight 
of metal,’ of some twenty-five or thirty thousand tons, 
her sharp wedge-like bows, and a speed of twenty miles 
an hour, were to run full tilt at her while lying like a 
helpless log on the water; and so firmly will she be 
bound and knitted together, that there is every reason 
to believe she would herself escape uninjured. With- 
out entering further upon these sanguinary speculations, 
we may hope that the year 1855 will witness the com- 
pletion of one of the most magnificent specimens of 
naval architecture the world has ever yet beheld. 


MARETIMO. 
CHAPTER VI. 
THE PALAZZO BELMONTE. 


Wuen Walter Masterton had refreshed his inner 
man—an operation that he performed with right good 
will and due gravity—he went, in spite of his fatigue, 
to Mr Bell, the well-known English banker at Palermo, 
not without feeling some of that nervousness peculiar 
to people who have ‘forgotten their purse,’ or lost 
their letters of credit. To his surprise—for he had 
never had an opportunity of testing the remarkable 
facility with which his countrymen, who are able to 
give a tolerably good account of themselves, can obtain 
cash-supplies abroad—his bill was at once accepted for 
the amount he asked. Not only so; but the banker, 
hearing that he wished to start for Messina, informed 
hjm that the Stromboli, t cutter, was about to 


2, gover 
sail immediately, and was only waiting for some boxes 
of specie which he was going to put on board. 

‘If you desire it, Mr Masterton,’ said he, ‘I can 
procure a passage for you by writing a note to the 
captain. You seem, however, more fit for twenty-four 
hours of a good bed than for further travelling. Your 
eyes are hollow, and your look is wild.’ 
| ‘I thank you, sir,’ said Walter, whose head was 

getting a little excited by fatigue and oft-repeated 
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with the steadiness of fate. A man’s life and happiness 
are in peril, and on me the responsibility will fall.’ 

The banker bowed politely, for it mattered nothing 
to him whether his new client wore himself to death or 
not. His observation was merely intended to shew, 
that besides being a money-dealer, he belonged to 
human nature. ‘ There would be plenty of opportunities 
for rest on board the vessel,’ he said. 

This is how it happened that Luigi Spada was 
disappointed when he arrived at the Hotel of Santa 
Rosalia, firmly persuaded, by a not unnatural pro- 
cess of reasoning, that Walter might have something 
to say to him from Paolo di Falco. 

The Stromboli had a fair wind; and those on deck 
enjoyed a fine view both of the Lipari Islands and the 
coast of Sicily. But Walter went down into the cabin 
at once, and although the voyage took twenty-four 
hours, he absolutely slept the whole time. Nature has 
a happy knack of making up its lost ground in this 
way. They called him up to see Scylla and Charybdis ; 
but he insisted on a beef-steak. Of course such a 
thing was out of the question. There was cold fowl, 
with a dish of macaroni. ‘ Anything you please,’ said 
the famished Walter, who missed the opportunity in 
this way of seeing the lovely scenery of the Straits as 
you enter them from the north. Another time would 
do as well. He might perish of inanition, if he stopped 
to indulge in any romantic enthusiasm. Besides, at 
that moment, he did not care a rush for all the fine 
landscapes in the world. His only thought, beyond 
the satisfaction of his wolfish appetite, was whether or 
not he should be able to learn anything concerning the 
fate of Angela, the wife of his friend. 

It is not an easy matter to get ashore at Messina, if 
you come from any distant part of the world, or even 
trom the opposite shore of Calabria ; but a passenger on 
board a government vessel, with the recommendation 
of a wealthy banker of Palermo, is not subject to more 
than half an hour’s interrogatory. In a wonderfully 
short space of time, therefore, considering the circum- 
stances, Walter was let loose from the police-office 
upon the Marina, and at liberty to consider himself 
perfectly at home. It is true that a mild-looking per- 
sonage did appear to follow him with an air of uncon- 
cern to the hotel; but he might have been going that 
way accidentally, and after all, you must take a Sicilian 
welcome for what it is worth. Walter determined to 
be cautious, to play the English traveller, and to con- 
vince everybody that he was only a harmless searcher 
after old stones, churches, picture-galleries, and all the 
catalogued sights of the place. The first thing he did 
on arriving at the Bella Venezia, was to inquire for 
a guide, and to talk with deep interest of the Fata 
Morgana. He was put in his right place at once. The 
police had nothing further to do with him. They left 
him to the tender mercies of the innkeeper. 

The more effectually to carry out his purpose, 
Walter devoted the remainder of that day, even until 
twilight, to an assiduous survey of the city, and con- 
sented to admire the interior of half-a-dozen churches, 
the very names of which he forgot as soon as he left 
them. It was with some difficulty that he restricted 
himself from making inquiries concerning the governor 
and his family. Every hour spent in this inactive way 
seemed unprofitable ; and if he had been compelled to 
retire to rest without having taken a step in advance, 
he would certainly have been overwhelmed by a feeling 
of self-contempt. Chance, however, favoured him. 

‘Your excellency,’ said the cicerone, following him 
to the door of his room, ‘has not made any plans for 
to-morrow.’ 

*I do not know what I shall do.’ 

‘There is the Belmonte Gallery to see.’ 

Walter repressed an exclamation of pleasure, and 
entered his room, whilst the guide, cap in hand, leaned 
against the door-post with a self-satisfied air, that 


expressed: ‘This man belongs to me for a week to 
come.’ 


‘But,’ observed Walter affecting indifference, ‘you 
have no paintings worth seeing here.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ quoth the guide advancing a step, with 
a look of respectful indignation. ‘If our public collec- 
tions are not famous, it is known that the Marchese 
Belmonte has the finest Perrugino in the world, and 
a St John preaching in the Wilderness, by Lavatori— 
that is——— To express perfection, the guide joined the 
points of the fingers of his left hand, and putting them 
to his mouth, drew them away again with a sound 
resembling a kiss. There is no more eloquent manner 
in the south of conveying the idea of excellence. 
Walter appreciated the whole force of the eulogium. 

‘If that is the case,’ said he, ‘I must see this gallery. 
But is it open to the public ?’ 

‘Not to the public, but to your excellency—what is 
not open ?’ 

Human nature is so made, that although Walter 
knew perfectly well that this was an allusion to the 
‘golden key,’ yet he felt flattered. He would have 
explained the matter if called upon, by saying that his 
pleasure arose from the prospect of penetrating easily 
into the palace ; but we are afraid that the first move- 
ment was really satisfied vanity. However, when he 
had dismissed the guide, and found himself alone, his 
thoughts did certainly busy themselves about the pro- 
spects of Paolo and Angela; and the delight with 
which he looked forward to bringing them together, 
joining their long-separated hands, and witnessing their 
ineffable joy, shewed him to be of as unselfish a compo- 
sition as one is likely to meet with in this world. After 
awhile, it is true, the comparison of this double happi- 
ness, of which he was to be the artificer, with his own 
loneliness in life, threw him into melancholy meditation. 
He began to think that his existence was without an 
object ; that a man of his youth and fair worldly pro- 
spects was not made to be nothing more than the urn 
of departed hopes ; that it was not well to allow year 
after year to pass away in receiving mere isolated 
impressions ; that he wanted some star whereby to shape 
his course; that the power of affection he possessed 
should not thus be kept in abeyance ; and by degrees 
he found himself envying even the position of Paolo. 
He at least had dared to build up a scheme of life, 
within which, if he found much misfortune, he could at 
least hope to find many consolations. He had linked 
his destiny with that of another; and however wide 
apart they might be forced apparently, yet the bond, 
though stretched, could never break ; and he could be 
sure that every beating of his heart was echoed by that 
of another heart—every pang he felt was shared, as 
was every hope. It is not so very hard for two to 
bear the burden of this life ; and misfortunes that are 
divided, sometimes leave pleasanter recollections than 
pleasures enjoyed alone. 

Such were the thoughts which prepared Walter for 
an unquiet night’s rest; and which swarmed back to 
his mind as soon as the first rays of the sun, breaking 
through the open window and the gauze-curtains of the 
bed, touched his eyelids, and compelled him to return to 
complete consciousness. He rose, and looked forth on 
the port crowded with vessels—the Marina, where two or 
three yawning sailors, and some women bearing baskets 
of vegetables, alone were stirring—on the tranquil 
expanse of sea beyond—and on the mist-clothed heights 
above Reggio. The sun, which seemed to rise fast and 
impatiently, soon dissipated all the cold tints of dawn, 
and melted the long streaks of white vapour, that hung 
here and there over this marine landscape, into blue 
air. Walter gazed instinctively at the changing aspects 
of the scene ; but his mind was somewhat enervated by 
pleasant thoughts; and vague aspirations for his own 
happiness, to a certain extent, counterbalanced the 


generous enthusiasm of friendship. 
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When the guide, however, came to tell him that it 
was time to go to the Palazzo Belmonte, he remembered 
his engagements, and resolved, that for a month at least 
he would care only for the happiness of others. They 
went by the Corso towards the balconied-mansion 
of the governor. There was no stir about it. A 
solitary sentinel paced slowly before the door. The 
windows were all open to receive the fresh morning air, 
but no one appeared at them. The trees of the garden 
drooped over the lofty stone-wall, brilliant with dew- 
drops. The guide had already been there, to strike a 
bargain with Bartolo the steward. Admission, there- 
fore, was gained without difficulty ; and Walter was 
soon ascending—his heart beating higher and higher— 
the very marble staircase that Paolo in his narrative, 
which until then had seemed to have something of the 
unreal character of a romance, had described. ‘There, 
no doubt, was the corridor leading to the private 
garden ; here was the great hall in which the governor 
had received the mariners; in that direction, probably, 
was the apartment to which accident had guided the 
young lover, to learn from the very lips of Angela 
herself that he was beloved. An atmosphere of poetry 
appeared to pervade the whole palace. Walter had 
never, he thought, seen so beautiful a place in his life. 

The gallery at that time consisted of a large room 
on the first floor, with windows facing the north, and 
overlooking the garden. It was beautifully paved in 
Italian mosaic ; and richly decorated. The paintings, 
ranged along an unbroken wall, were indeed very fine ; 
and although Walter was thinking of other things, he 
could not help pausing to admire a lovely Virgin and 
Child, which Signor Bartolo, who had joined them in 
the gallery, declared was the master-piece of Guido. 

‘Every gallery has its master-piece,’ said Walter 
smiling ; ‘but without making any comparisons, you 
may safely esteem that as a treasure.’ 

‘It is so, indeed, Signor Inglese,’ said a voice of 
singularly mild modulation. 

Walter started, and was instantly, cap in hand, face 
to face with what, in a more superstitious age, he 
might have been justified in regarding as a celestial 
vision ; for it had come almost to his side as noiselessly 
as a shadow along a wall. But a calmer inspection 
would have dispelled all supernatural, perhaps all 
romantic, ideas. 

It was a young person dressed in a gown of common 
gray stuff, with her raven hair confined in a simple net, 
and altogether so unpretending in appearance, that had 
it not been for the singular loveliness and delicacy of 
her countenance, she would scarcely have attracted a 
second glance. It is usual to speak with contempt of 
costume. We should take’instructions from ladies in 
this particular. They know the marvellous influence 
of a yard of ribbon, a piece of lace, a brilliant jewel, a 
well-chosen flower. Unadorned loveliness poets may 
be allowed to praise, if the loveliness be perfect ; but 
there is an art by which even those whom nature seems 
most to have neglected can captivate and enthral the 
beholder. Perhaps the truth is, that dress, when well 
studied, brings out the share of beauty which is vouch- 
safed to all, and conceals only the defects. At anyrate, 
there are few women who could venture, like the lady 
who had suddenly appeared to Walter, to disregard all 
ornament but simplicity. Perhaps she felt that any 
attempt to heighten her charms would obscure some of 
their exquisite gradations ; perhaps she was not con- 
scious of being charming at all, though this is a wild 
supposition. 

We talk about the absence of adornment, the almost 
niggardly plainness of the lady’s attire, because, con- 
trasted with her noble countenance, it threw Walter 
into a state of great uncertainty and doubt. His mind 
struggled between conflicting impressions as he regarded 
her; and when he attempted to speak, he failed to 


a half-patronising tone, and concluded in language that 
might have been addressed to a princess. What he 
said, it is un to repeat. He enlarged on the 
merits of the picture; and probably produced the 
impression that his admiration was rather instinctive 
than learned. The lady corrected him, and shewed 
where his observations did not apply. He bowed to 
her judgment, without taking the trouble to weigh it. 
Bewilderment was coming over him; and Paolo would 
scarcely have been satisfied had he known that Walter 
waited with the utmost anxiety to learn—he hoped 
certainly to do so—that the object of his visit to that 
palace was not yet fulfilled, that he was not in the 
presence of Angela. 

Bartolo had gone away. The lady walked a little 
further down the gallery, as if to break off the 
dialogue, which she may have thought was becoming 
too animated. 

‘Who is that lady ?’ whispered Walter to the guide. 

‘I do not know. Some student, perhaps. She has, 
you see, a portfolio under her arm.’ 

The Englishman had not noticed that fact. It gave 
him an opportunity of renewing the conversation. 

‘You draw?’ he inquired, following the lady and 
speaking with the freedom which lovers of the arts 
admire or affect. 

‘A little,’ replied she indifferently, not offering to 
shew her sketches. 

The idea suggested itself to Walter, that she was 
prevented by his presence from producing her pencils, 
so he bowed, saying: ‘I hope I do not interfere with 
your studies.’ 

The remark produced a smile of great sweetness, but 
mingled with an expression either satirical or wondering. 
In truth, she was an admirable creature to look at; 
with ivory forehead sharply defined by the black tresses 
which would have buried her shoulders in their massive 
folds, had they not been, as we have said, all gathered 
back in a single net; with large almond-shaped eyes, 
that generally rested on the floor, but were raised 
when she spoke, to attest her words by a candid look ; 
with a nose that seemed to tell of Grecian descent; a 
mouth that smiled readily but faintly, relapsing, how- 
ever, with pleasure into pensive repose; and a cheek 
somewhat paled by thought or anxiety. Her head was 
nobly set upon her neck; but though she walked like 
a queen, her stature was small, and seemed almost 
girlish at first glance. 

Walter was afraid to repeat his implied offer to retire, 
for fear that it should be accepted. He went on talking 
of the gallery, of the palace, of the city, of the lovely 
scenery around; and at last, from mere lack of some- 
thing more to say, began to make inquiries about the 
Belmonte family. 

During the conversation, the lady, who did the 
honours of the house as if it had been her own, shewed 
Walter out into a terrace, from which a beautiful view 
of the Straits of Messina, bordered by swelling hills, dim 
with the excess of light now poured over them, could be 
obtained. White sails studded the waters, which were 
almost as transparent as the air that glowed above. 
To the left, beyond the city, rose wooded hills, with 
turreted villas here and there, and long avenues of 
chestnut-trees, and patches of green pasture. Walter 
leaned on the balustrade, gazing forth without attempt- 
ing to consider all these things as parts of one great 
picture. All objects came to his eyes invested with 
strange circumstances of beauty. His whole frame 
seemed pervaded with light. The loveliness of the 
lady-student seemed to steal through him like a subtile 
element, and he once more forgot the object of his mis- 
sion in the enjoyment of sensations which he did not 
endeavour to understand. 

There had, however, been something peculiar in 
Walter’s manner, when he inquired whether all the 


adjust his words in any reasonable way. He began in 


Belmonte family were still at Messina. The lady had 
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noticed it, and probably thought it was an awkward 
attempt to discover her own position. At first her 
answer had simply been ‘No;’ and she had passed on 
rapidly to other topics. Suddenly returning, however, 
to that ground, and dispersing as it were Walter’s 
gaze of admiration by a look of perfect candour and 
simplicity, she said: 

*You seem to have made good use of your time. 
Arrived only yesterday, you know the names of the 
great people here, and feel an interest about their 
families ?’ 

This remark brought back Walter completely to the 
object of his visit. Remaining silent for a moment to 
recover his presence of mind, and gathering up his 
powers for what he felt would be a decisive effort, he 
said, with carefully assumed indifference : 

‘It would not be wonderful if I had heard the name 
of the governor of Messina the very first thing on my 
arrival ; but the truth is, that at Palermo I was told a 
very strange story —namely, that the marchese’s daugh- 
ter had been carried away by the son of a hereditary 
enemy, and married against the will of the family ; that 
there had been imprisonments, and intrigues, and so 
forth, just as in a romance.’ 

The lady scarcely changed her position, or altered the 
expression of her countenance; yet Walter felt that 
what he said cooled her towards him. 

‘ And like a true Englishman,’ she observed, after a 
pause, ‘you allude to this calumny i in the very place 
where it is most likely to give pain.’ 

‘Then it is a calumny!’ exclaimed Walter with 
extreme surprise. 

* Stated in that way—although, like all calumnies, it 
is based on truth. But you cannot feel much interest 
about this matter?’ 

‘I do—indeed I do,’ cried the Englishman, thrown off 
his guard. 

‘You surprise me. What need is there to seek for 
real details, when you have quite sufficient for your pur- 
pose? Tell the story as you have heard it; ’twill read 
well; for of course you keep a journal, and intend to 
publish your travels. Spare names, however. If you 
do so, there will be little danger that your revelations 
give any annoyance here.’ 

The lady spoke with some heat; and Walter knew 
that she was angry with him, partly at introducing that 
subject of conversation, partly, perhaps, because she 
thought he was actuated by mere idle curiosity. At 
the risk of compromising his friend’s cause in selfish 
eagerness to exculpate himself, he was about to declare 
that he had an especial motive for his inquiries, when 
he was interrupted by a rather ludicrous sight. Bar- 
tolo the steward appeared at the door leading to the 
terrace from the gallery, and without being seen by the 
lady, began raising his eyebrows, puckering up his lips, 
and waving his hands, to express something which 
Walter did not choose to understand. What he meant 
was, that it was time to make his bow and depart. 
The lady observed at length that there was something 
going on; and turning to Bartolo, said 

‘Does any one want me?’ 

*Signora Bianca,’ replied the old man rather testily, 
‘the marchese is coming to shew his pictures to some 
distinguished persons, and you know ’—— 

*That on such occasions’ he does not like the pre- 
sence of strangers,’ said Bianca, who then added : ‘ Sir 
Englishman, our colloquy is rudely brought to a close. 
You owe some gratitude to Signor Bartolo for saving 
you from a long story I was about to tell’—— 

‘Believe me,’ interrupted Walter. 

‘Of course, you must say that you would have been 
most gratified. There would be no politeness left in 
the world if you did not.’ 

‘Madam ’—— began Walter almost angrily. 

Bianca raised her mild eyes, in which she ‘ceomngeed 
to introduce an expression of astonishment and rebuke ; 


but in truth, no woman ever remained unmoved in 
presence of the struggle of frankness with etiquette 
which was evidently going on in Walter’s mind. 

Bartolo had gone away to kick the guide, who had 
fallen asleep on the tesselated pavement. 

‘Madam,’ said Walter, this time in a desponding 
tone, ‘is it not a dreadful thing that this world is so 
framed, that after speaking with you a whole hour—as 
a friend—I may be destined never to see you more ?’ 

‘Laws,’ replied Bianca, flushing slightly as she 
spoke, ‘ were made for those who have not the courage 
to break them.’ 

Having uttered this audacious sentiment, she glided 
down the steps leading to the garden; and when Walter 
turned away with a deep sigh, he beheld Signor 
Bartolo on one side, and the cicerone on the other— 
each holding out a hand with ‘mute eloquence.’ They 
had been quarrelling about their share of the plunder. 
Walter gave each a gold piece; and leaving them with 
wide open eyes to adjust their differences, walked 
away, and soon found himself in the square before the 
palace. 

It happened that at that very moment Luigi Spada, 
on his way from Palermo, was riding across the square. 
Seeing the Englishman who had been his companion 
coming out alone from the residence of the Marchese 
Belmonte, as if quite at home there, it was perhaps 
not unnatural for him to suppose that he had been a 
dupe. Walter had expressly told him, that this was 
his first visit to Sicily, and that he knew nobody on 
the island. Here seemed to be proof positive that this 
was false. Evidently the Englishman, who pretended 
to be travelling without an object, was in communica- 
tion with the Neapolitan government. There remained 
the fact of his shipwreck; but spies may be ‘ship- 
wrecked as well as other people. All the rest of his 
story was a mere romance. Giacomo was deceived: 
he also was deceived. Luigi congratulated himself 
on his prudence; and instead of advancing to meet 
Walter, as he would have done had he seen him in any 
other place, he determined to watch him, and ascertain, 
if possible, what was his intention in passing from 
Maretimo to Messina in so great a hurry, and with so 
great an appearance of mystery. Luigi knew that 
endeavours had been making to set aside the marriage 
of Paolo and Angela as illegal. Was this foreigner 
engaged in any way in that transaction? It was neces- 
sary to ascertain the truth. ‘If he be maneuvring 
against us,’ thought Luigi, ‘I know who will give a 
good account of him.’ 

Abandoning his horse to the care of Antonio, who 
had performed the journey on foot, Luigi followed 
Walter to the Bella Venezia, taking care, however, to 
avoid being seen. His precautions were, to a certain 
extent, superfluous. The Englishman was too deeply 
absorbed, partly in speculation as to who Bianca might 
be, partly in regrets that he had not devoted himself 
more entirely than he had done to the service of his 
friend Paolo. All he had learned was, that in the Bel- 
monte palace—if that beautiful lady did infeed belong 
to it—it was thought offensive to allude to the subject 
of Angela’s marriage, which he might easily have 
guessed before. It is true that there was a moment 
when something like a story was coming, but of this 
he had been defrauded, and there did not seem the 
slightest probability that he should be able to renew 
the interview. Altogether, the morning’s work was 
unsatisfactory. 

This was now the fifth day since his departure 
from Maretimo ; and although, strictly speaking, there 
was ample time before him/to effect all he purposed 
should chance in any way favour, yet he began to think 
it possible that he might obtain no tidings at all of 
Angela, and be compelled to attempt the rescue of 
Paolo, without being able to offer him anything but 
liberty. On reaching the hotel, he shut himself up 
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in his room, and surlily turned away the guide, 
who came hastening after to provoke him to more 
explorations. 

‘He declined to see the cloak of St Peter, did he?’ 
said, some hours later, a police-agent, who was hovering 
about the courtyard, and heard the complaints of the 
guide. ‘This is a suspicious cqmtenm, and must 
be ——- to the proper quarters.’ 

Whilst the wise man was entering the fact in his 
tablets, there brushed past him, without attracting the 
slightest attention, an individual, whose appearance in 
that place, had he known of it, might have given him 
the clue to a good deal that was going on, and procured 
him a handsome ‘gratification’ from head-quarters. 
Spies and other people lose more by refining out of 
place than they are aware. There is but just time in 
this life to give a rough glance at everything. The 
panorama rolls by. If we stoop to count the petals of 
a flower, whole plains and valleys have gone out of 
sight for ever. 

‘I have not the pleasure,’ said Walter hesitatingly, 
as a respectable-looking little old gentleman, with 
spectacles and gray hair, bobbed towards him, and 
‘made legs’ in an exquisitely polite fashion. 

‘The pleasure is on my side, sir,’ said the new-comer, 
smirking and drawing nearer, his eyes looking strangely 
brilliant through the great round glasses of his spec- 
tacles. ‘I know you very well. Your name is Walter 
Masterton.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

come from Palermo?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘And you had previously been at Trapani?’ 

*I do not deny it.’ 

‘Whence you arrived from Maretimo?’ 

‘You know my movements as well as I do 
myself.’ 

‘But pray, sir, may I ask what is the object of your 
journey ?’ 

Many men would have admitted something or ap- 
peared confused. Walter only remained silent, and 
looked very hard at his interlocutor. The idea at once 
struck him, that he had to do with some high function- 
ary of the police, who had perhaps received intelligence 
of the object of his mission. He remembered that he 
had already twice been questioned with reference to 
what had taken place at Maretimo, though not before 
in so direct a manner. Could it be possible that his 
conversation with Paolo had been overheard? He had 
not had time to inquire into the motives that actuated 
Carlo Mosca. If that man had listened at the door, he 
was in possession of the whole plan, which would of 
course be necessarily frustrated. Giacomo might have 
been instructed to send on the intelligence in his 
company, and all his manceuvres would therefore be 
ludicrously unavailing. However, he thought it best, 
after a considerable pause, during which he tried to 
look stupid, to say : 

‘And pray, sir, what is your authority for putting 
such a question ?’ 

‘Which means,’ observed the old gentleman, sitting 
down perfectly unmoved, ‘that you have a secret object 
which you do not intend to deciare.’ 

‘This is very amusing!’ exclaimed Walter. ‘I do 
not know the customs of Sicily; but it seems to 
me’—— 

*No doubt it does.’ 

‘Very extraordinary ’—— 

*To be sure.’ 

‘Not to say impertinent’—— 

‘Let the word pass.’ 

‘That a perfect stranger’—— 

!’ 

“Whom I have never before ’—— 

‘Hum—hum !’ 

*Will you tell me what is your object in coming 


here ?’ exclaimed Walter, interrupting the comments 
he intended to make. 

‘There is not the least objection. Either you are a 
gentleman, or you are not.’ 

‘I hope I am a gentleman.’ 

‘If you are not, you will betray me; in which case I 
am prepared to resist.’ 

The stranger produced a pair of pistols ; and Walter, 
instead of being at all alarmed, leaned back in his 
chair, feeling convinced that this was not the conduct 
of a policeman, and therefore perfectly at his ease. 

‘* Cospetto !’ exclaimed the old gentleman, who could 
not help admiring the calmness of this northern 
barbarian, ‘I see we shall understand each other.’ 

This opinion might have proved perfectly correct, had 
there not been at that very moment an authoritative 
knocking at the door. 

‘Come in,’ said Walter, although vexed at this 
interruption of a dialogue which was beginning to get 
interesting. 

A young smooth-faced Neapolitan dragoon, trailing 
his great sword, entered. The old gentleman turned 
visibly pale, and took up a copy of the Scientific 
Journal of Messina, that was lying on the table; but 
that he saw the shape of a single letter we will not 
venture to affirm. 

It was at once evident, however, that the soldier 
came with no hostile purpose. His look was bland, 
and his motions were insinuating. If Mars had been 
the colonel of his regiment, he would assuredly have 
employed him on love-errands. 

*The Marchese Belmonte,’ said he, ‘ sends his excuses 
to the English gentleman for having disturbed him in 
the gallery this morning; and would be extremely 
happy if he would honour him by visiting his cabinet 
of drawings. He has himself just left for the country ; 
but he has sent his carriage.’ The dragoon made a 
speech a good deal longer than this; and contrived to 
give his opinion that the drawings were well worth 
seeing. All Italians affect a knowledge and admiration 
of the arts. Walter listened with approval. Politeness 
might have suggested that he should first terminate 
his interview with the spectacled stranger, especially 
as it promised to acquire a very interesting character ; 
but he was invited to the palace, and at the palace was 
Bianca. 

‘He must apologise,’ he said, looking towards his 
visitor. The soldier suggested that any friend of the 
Englishman would be welcome. The hint was not 
taken; and in another minute Walter, under the 
gaze of all the waiters of the hotel, of the abashed 
police-agent, and of a score or two of idlers, had got 
into the governor’s carriage, drawn by two fine 
cream-coloured horses, and was dashing away towards 
the Corso. The stranger came down immediately 
afterwards, and slunk away unnoticed. 


THE WORKERS OF PARIS. 
More than once the French government, in its desire 
to know all about everything and everybody within the 
limits of the republic, kingdom, or empire, as the case 
may have been, have sought to collect statistical infor- 
mation concerning the working and trading classes in 
France. They tried in 1791, and failed ; Napoleon set 
his Minister of the Interior to the task in 1807, and 
with only partial success ; Louis-Philippe attempted it 
in 1831, but with slight advantage only over his 
predecessors ; the National Assembly sent out a decree 
on the subject in 1848, the result of which was to draw 
a few imperfect reports from different parts of the 
country, and none at all from that important district— 
the department of the Seine. It seemed that the thing 
could not be done; but the Chamber of Commerce of 
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Paris, judging it not to be an impossibility, took the 
matter in hand after the year last mentioned, and 
having spent three years in diligent inquiry, have 
published a quarto of nearly 1500 pages, in which they 
give full particulars respecting the working-population 
and trading-classes of the French metropolis. This 
volume having been brought before the British Associa- 
tion by the late Mr G. R. Porter, we select from it a 
few details of general interest. 

The inquiry embraces Paris within the barritre, or 
the line within which the octroi or municipal tax is 
paid; the number of the population being at the time 
1,053,262—not so many by 235 as in 1846. In this 
decrease of numbers, Paris presents a remarkable 
contrast to London. The city was subdivided into 326 
districts, to facilitate operations; and we learn at the 
outset, that Paris, the most populous and most pro- 
ductive of all the great capitals on the continent, has 
325 trades or employments essentially distinct. These 
are classified in thirteen groups; and so arranged, that 
any one arrondissement can be compared with another. 
More than 32,000 "houses were visited during the 
inquiry, and as no names were to be revealed, it was 
believed that the answers were given in good faith. 
So minutely was the plan carried out, that, as we are 
told, ‘the workman who, having capital sufficient to 
buy a few ounces of gilt copper, converted the same 
into false jewellery of the humblest kind, was required 
to contribute his quota to the general sum of 
information.’ 

Casting our eyes over the tables, we find, that at the 
time of the inquiry there were in Paris 64,816 masters, 
who gave employment to 342,530 workmen, and the 
value of the manufactures produced by the joint action 
of these 407,346 industrials, was L.58,545,134 sterling. 
This prodigious sum, however, includes all the cost of 
material, and is only produced when, to quote a politi- 
cal phrase, ‘ Order reigns in Paris ;’ for in a revolution- 
ary year it is diminished by more than 50 per cent., and 
the total of workmen employed by nearly two-thirds. 
A fact worth remembering by disturbers of the public 
peace, and promoters of strikes. 

We get an insight, too, into that much debated 
question of female employment: among the working- 
people, 112,891 are women, and 7851 girls, of whom 
many are under twelve years of age. Of boys and 
young men, the number is 16,8635; many of these, 
also, are under twelve: and taking the two sexes, 
19,078 were apprentices. ‘The terms of apprenticeship 
were from two to six years; but it is remarkable to 
find, in more than 1400 cases, an arrangement for an 
indeterminate period. One might suspect these to be 
very destitute or ignorant persons, with no one to care 
for them. The rule appears to be to pay no apprentice- 
fee, though most of the apprentices get their board and 
lodging: the engagement, however, is by no means 
scrupulously kept by either party. 

The rate of wages varies considerably: among the 
tailors, some earn eight francs a day, while others earn 
not more than seventy-five centimes—about 7}d.; 
butchers get from one franc to seven francs; jewel- 
lers, one franc to fifteen francs, and these last stand 
highest for earnings among all the trades of the capi- 
tal. To facilitate comparison with trades in London, 
we set down here the average earnings of some of 
the working-people in Paris :—Tailors, 17s. ; jewellers, 
L.1, 7s. 3d.; bakers, 16s. 9d.; shoemakers, 14s. 2d.; 
carpenters and joiners, L.1, 3s. 6d.; cabinetmakers, 
17s.; masons, 16s. 1d.; coach-builders, 19s. 3d.; 
house-painters, 18s. 10d.; hat-makers, L.1, 0s. 7d.; 
printers, L.1, 1s. 4d.; locksmiths, 18s. 4d.; milliners, 


17s. 4d.; laundresses, 10s. 6d. This list, which com- 
prises but a few from the whole number of trades, is 
interesting, as shewing wherein Paris differs in some 
respects so markedly from London. Some of the 
females are no better paid than that wretched class on 
our side the Channel which inspired Hood’s Song of 
the Shirt: 950 poor Frenchwomen earn less than sixty 
centimes, or 53d. a day. Going a little higher, how- 
ever, we find 100,000 earning from one to three francs, 
and 626 who get from three to five francs—the latter 
sum equivalent to 4s. English. 

Another table enables us to form some idea of the 
domestic circumstances of the industrious classes : 
122,000 men, and 68,000 women, live in apartments 
furnished by themselves; 4000 men, and 12,000 
women, with their parents or relations ; 6000 men, and 
2000 women, with their employers ; and 34,000 men, 
and 4000 women, in furnished lodgings. Of the men, 
147,311 were found able to read and write; and of the 
women, 68,219. 

These are but a few from among the whole mass of 
particulars; but they enable us to form an idea on 
some social points in which a manufacturing community 
is largely interested. As far as earnings are concerned, 
the advantage appears to be clearly on the side of the 
English workman. 

We conclude with a passage from the Report, which 
unfortunately applies too well to other places besides 
the French metropolis. ‘The voluntary holiday of 
Monday,’ it says, ‘has, among the greater part of the 
occupations in Varis, the saddest effect upon the 
morality of the work-people ; and it is this which most 
generally deprives them of the means of making any 
saving. If Sunday is not observed by them as a day 
given to religion, it is at least regarded by the work- 
man as a day to be spent with his family. He willingly 
gives up part of this day to industry, but in the evening 
he walks abroad with his wife and children. He 
considers, however, that he has a right to another 
day devoted to his personal gratification. Monday is 
the day to be spent with his comrades, and it is then 
that his expenditure is the most lavish. The Monday 
holiday is the object of the most lively desire, and to 
acquire the means for its indulgence is often the greatest 
stimulus to industry. In the course of the inquiries 
made by the committee, it often appeared that the men 
who received the largest wages are those whose savings 
are the smallest. Not only do they absent themselves 
from the workshop on Monday, but their absence is 
prolonged for two, three, or more days, until their 
resources for dissipation are exhausted.’ 


A NEW PROJECTILE. 


The inventive faculty of the age promises to familiarise 
us with another projectile of terrific power, which will cast 
into the shade all the shells now in use. We hear that 
there is before the Ordnance Committee a shell charged 
with a liquid, which, after its release by the concussion of 
the ball, will instantaneously become a sheet of fire, burning 
to a cinder anything it may touch, and suffocating by its 
smoke any one brought within its radius. A column of 
infantry, a row of tents, a ship, storehouses, and barracks, 
a forest, anything which acknowledges the terrible influence 
of fire, could be consumed in a few minutes by the visita- 
tion of a shell charged with this noxious fluid. It will, we 
daresay, require very careful handling by the artillery, for 
it is of so subtile a nature, that the escape of any slight 
quantity would carry with it direful consequences. Like 
the boulet asphyzia, it is calculated to be formidable alike 
to friends and foes if it be not watched with vigilance.— 
United Service Gazette. 
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